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CHAPTER ITI. 

Nearly a year hadi zone since Cyp 
rian Davenant turned his }ack upon 
British soil. It was the end of Mav, 
hizh seagon in London, and unusually , 
briiliant weather, the West End streets 
and squares thronzed with carriages, } 
and everywhere throuzhout that bright ; 
western world a delizhtful flutter and 
buzz of life and zayety, as if the chil- | 
dren of that pleasant rezion had in- 
deed in some manner secured an ex-| 
emption from the cares and sorrows of 
Meaner mortals, and were bent on mak- 
ing the most of their privileged exist- 
ence. | 

A neatly appointed brouzgham wait-} 
ed before the door of a house in Half- 
Moon Street, and had been waiting 
there for some time. It was Mrs. Wal- | 
singlam’s brougham, and the lady her- | 


self was slowly pacing to and fro her) 
little drawing-room, pausimg every now | 
and then to look out of the window and | 
in a@ very unpleasant state of mind. 
She was elegantly dressed in her fav- 
orite toilet of India muslin and lace, | 
ani was looking: very handsome, in! 
6p:'e of the cloud upon her smooth | 
white brow, and a certain ominous, 
giitter in her blue eyes. 

“I suppose he is not cominz,” she} 


| 


mutiered at last, tossing her white lace | 
parasol upon the table with an angry | 
gesture. “ This will be the second dis- | 
appointment in a week: But I shall 
not go to the concert without him. | 
What do I care for their tiresome clas 
sical music, or to be stared at by a 
erowd of great ladies who don’t choosa 
to know mef” 

She rang the bell violently, but be 
forse it could be answered there came 
a thundering double knock at ~ne door 
below’, and a minute afterward Gilbert 
Slaclair dashed into thea room, bearing 
ig his hand a beautiful bouquet of the 
rarest and most fragrant flowers. 

* Late again, Gilbert,” oried Mr. Wal- 
singham, r-proachfully, her face bright 
ening nevertheless at his coming; and 
she smiled at him with a pleased wel- 
coming smile as they shook hands. 

** Yes, I know it’s late for that con» 
founded concert. But | want you to 
let me off that infliction, Clara. That 
sort of thing is such a consummate 
bore to a man who doesn’t know the 
difference between Balfe and Beethov- 
en, and you know I have a heap of ene 
gagements on my hanis.” 

“You have only come to cry off, 
then?” then gaid Mrs. Walsingham, 
with a sudden contraction of her firm 
ly molded lips. E 

’ My dear Clara, what a fiend you can 
jlook when you like! ButI wouldn't cub 
tivate that kind of expression if I 
wer you. Of course I'l) go to the con- 
cert with you, if you are bent upen it 
rather than run the risk of anything 
in the way of a scene. Kut you know 
very well that I don’t care tor music, 
and you ought to know—” | 

He stopped, hesitating, with a fur 
tive look in his red-brown eyes, and a 
nervous action of one big hand about his 
thick brown mustache. i 

“I ought to know what, Mr. Sin- 
clair?” asked Clara Walsingham, with 
a sudden hardness of voice and manpr 
ner. . . . - 

“That it is good neither for your ree 
putation nor mine that we should be 
seen 80 offen together at suvh places 
as this Portman Square concert. It is 
almost a private affair, you know,and 
everybody present will know all about 
us.” 

“Indeed! and since when has Mr.Gil- 
bert Sinclair became so careful of his 
reputation—or of mine ?” : 

“Since you set your friends talking 
about our being engaged to be mar- 
ried, Mrs. Walsingham. You have rath- 
er too many feminine acquaintances 
with long tongues. I don’t like being 
conzratulated or chaffed—it comes to 
preity much the same thing—upon an 
event which you know can never hap- 
pen.” : ‘ 

“Never is a lonz word, Gilbert. My 
husband may die, and leave me free to 
become your wife, if you should do me 
the honor to. repeat the proposal which 
you made to me six years azo.” 

“T don’t like waiting for dead men's 
shoes, Clara,” answered Sinclair, in 
racher a sulky tone. “IT made you that 
offer in all good faich, when I believ- 
ed you to be a widow, and when IT was 
madly in love with you. But six years 
is a long time, and—” 

He broke down a.rain, and stood he- 
fore her with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, Z 

“And men are fickle,’ she said, tak- 
ing up his unfinished sentence. “ You 
have grown tired of me, Gilbert ; is that 
what you mean?” 

“Not exactly that, Clara, but rath- 
er tired of a position the* keeps me a 
single man wilhout a single man's lib 


eriy. You are quite as exacting as a 
wite, more jealous than a mistress, 
and Lam getting at an age now at 


which a man begins to feel a kind of 
yearning for something more like a 
home than chamlers in the Albany, 
some one more like a wife than a lady 
who requires one Co be perpetually play- 
ing the caValiere servente.”’ 

“Have Lo beer exacting, Gilbert. I 
did not know that. I have tmed my ut- 
lermost to make my house azreeable 
to you. Believe me, 1 care less for zay- 
ety than you imagine. | should be sat- 
istied with a very dull itfe if L saw you 
often. Oh, Gilbert, IT think you ouzht 
to know how well IT love vou!” 

“J could better have believed that 
six years ago, if you had consented to 
leave Enoland with me, as i peceoees 
when | found out the secret of Jir.Wal- 
singham’s existence, and that the Yan- 
kee divorce was all bosh.” 

“I loved you too well to sink 
as that, Gilbert.” 

“] thought the strength of a wo- 
man’s love was best shown by her sac- 
rifiee of self. Yon preferred your re- 
pulation to my happiness, and have kept 
me dangling on ever since, for Che gra- 
tification of your vanity, I suppose. It 
would have been more zenerous to have 
dismissed me, and made an end of the 
farce at once.” 

* You were not so willing to be dis- 
missed until very lately, Gilbert. Why 
have you grown so tired of me all of 
a sudden ag 

“TI tell you again it is the position 
Iam tired of, not you. Li you were free | 
to marry it would be a different thing, | 
of course, As it is, we are both waat- 
ing our lives and getting ourselves talk- | 
ai about inte the barzain.” 

Ciara Walsmzham laughed scornful- 
ly at this. i 

“1 care very little what people say of | 
me,” ske aaid “ Yazlish soviety has not ! 


, 
as low 


chosen to receive me very 


‘woman he never can marry. 
| him some kind of harm in certain cir- 


j and 4 
;a cool Indian matting, 


/whereof made 


i plate 


aciously, 
: d consider 
ving your name 


and I did not think you w 
yourself injured by 
linked with mine.” 

“But, you see, Clara, it does a man 
harm to have it said he is engaged toa 
It does 


cles.” ; 

“How vazue you are, Gilbert, and 
how mysterious! ‘Some kind of harm 
In certain circles.” What does that 
mean ?”’ 

She stood for a minute looking at him. 
with a sudden intensity in her face. He 
kept his eyes on the zround during that 
Sharp serutiny, but he was fully con- 
scious of it nevertheless. 

“Gilbert Sinclair,” she cried, after a 
lonz pause, “‘ you are in love with some 
other woman ; you are zoing to jilt me.” 

There was a suppressed agony in her 
tone which both surprised and alarm- 
ed the man to whom she spoke. Of late 
he had doubted the sincerity of her at- 
tachment to him, and had fostered that 


| doubt, telling himself that it was his 


wealth she cared for. 

“Would it grieve you very much if 
I were to marry, Clara?” he asked. 

“Grieve me if you were to marry! 
It would be the end of my life. I would 
never forgive you. But you are play- 
ing with me. You are only trying to 
frizhten me.” 

“You are frizhtening yourself,” he 
answered. “I only put the question in 
&@ Speculative way. Let us drop the 
Subject. If you want to go to the con- 
cert—” 

“IT don’t want to ; Iam not fit 
to zo anywhere. Will, you songs that 
bell, please? I shall send the broug- 


‘ham back to the stable.” 


_‘‘Won’t you drive in the park this 
fine afternoon ?” 

“No; I am fit for nothing now.” 

A maid-servant came in answer to 
the bell. 

“You can take my bonnet, Jane,” 
said Mrs. Walsinzham, removing that 
floral structure, “and tell Johnson I 
Shall not want the brougham to-day. 
You'll stop to dinner, won't you, Gil- 
bert ?” she went on when the maid had 
retired. ‘“‘Mr. Wyatt is to be here,and 
Sophy Morton.” 

“How fond you are of those actor 
xopie! So Jim Wyatt is cominZ, is he? 

rather want to see him. But I have 
other enzagements this afternoon, and 
I really don’t think J can stay.” 

“Oh _ yes, you can, Gilbert. I shall 
think I had just grounds for suspicion 
if you are so ‘y to run away.” 

“Very well, Claral, if you make a 
point of it, I will stop.” — 

Mr. Sinclair threw himself into one 
of the low luxurious chairs with an air 
of resignation scarcely complimentary 
to his hostess. Time was when this 
woman had exercised a profound pow- 
er over him, when he had been indeed 
eager to make her his wife; but that 
time was past and gone. He was tired 
of an alliance which demanded from 
him so much more than it was in his 
selfish natuze to give; and he was in- 
clined to be angry with himself for hav- 
ing wasted so much of his life upon an 
infatuation which he now accounted the 
one supreme mistake of his career. Be- 
fore his charmed eyes there had ep- 
peared a vision of womanly loveliness 
compared with which Clara Walsing- 
ham’s beauty seemed of the earth 
earthy. He could not deny that she 
was beautiful, but in that other girlish 
face there was a magic which he had 
never before encountered, a glamor 
that enthralled his narrow soul. 

The interval before dinner dragged 
wearily, in spite of Mrs. Walsingham’s 
efforts to sustain a pleasant conversa- 
tion about trifles. Gilbert was not to 
be beguiled into animated discussion up- 
on any subject whatever. It seemed as 
if the two were treading cautiously up- 
on the very verge of some conversa- 
tional abyss, some dangerous chisin, 
into whese deadly deapths they might 
at any moment descend with a sudden 
plunge. 

Mrs. Walsingham questioned - her 
companion about his plans for the end 
of the season. 

“Shall you go to Norway for the sal- 
mon fishing ?” she asked. 

“T think not. I am tired of that part 
of the world.” 

“Then I suppose you will amuse your- 
self with the grouse in Scotland ?” 

“No, I have just declined a share in 


a moor. I am heartily sick of grouse 
shooting. I have really no settled plans 
as yet. I shall contrive to get rid of 


the autumn somehow, no é@aubt.” 

The conversation dwadled on in this 
languid manner for a couple of hours, 
and then Mr. Sinclair went away to 
chang» his dress for the regulation din- 
ner costume. ; 

The smile which Mrs. Walsingham’s 
face had worn while she talked to him 
faded the moment he had left her, and 
she began to pace the room with rapid 
Steps and a darkly clouded brow. 

“Yes, there is no doubt of it,’”’ 
muttered to herself, with suppressed 
passion. “lL have seen the change in 
him for the last twelve months. There 
is some one else. How should I lose 
him if it were not so? Heaven knows 
what pains | have taken to retain my 
hold upon him! There is some one 
else. He is afraid to tell me the truth 
Hie is wise in that respect. Who can 
the woman be for whorn I am to be for- 
saken? He knows so many people, and 
Visits so much, and is everywhere court- 
ed and = flattered on account of his 
money. Oh, Gilbert, fool, fool! 
any woman ever love you as I have lov- 
ed you, for your own sake, without a 
thought of your fortune, with a blind 
idolatry of your very faults? What 
is it that I love in him, I wonder? I 
know that he is not a good man. I 
have seen his heartlessness too often of 
late not to know that he is hard and 
cruel and remorseless toward those who 
come between him and his iron will. 
But I too could be hard and remorse- 
less if a great wrong were done me. 
Yes, even to him. Let him take care 
how he provokes a passionate, reckless 
nature lke mine. Let him beware of 
pliying with fire” 

[his was the grist of her thoughts 
during a gloomy reverie that lasted 
more than an hour. At the end of that 
time Miss Morton was announced, and 


she 


came tiutlering rato the room resplend- | 


ent in a brilliant costume of  rose-coi- 
ored silk and black lace, followed short- 
ly by James Wyatt, the lawyer, courte- 
ous and debonair, full of small-talk and 
fashionable scandal. Gilbert Sinclair 
was the last to enter. 

fhe dinner was elegantly served in 
a pretty littl dining-room, hung with 
pale green draperies and adorned with 
a few clever water-color pictures, a 


room in which there was a delightful | 


air of coolness and repose. The fold- 
ing-doors between. the two rooms = on 
the ground-floor had been removed, 
the back-room was covered with 


into a kind of conservatory for large 
ferns and orange-trees, the dark folisge 
an } 
ground to the fresh brightness of ‘he 
pollard oak furniture in the dining- 
room. There was no profuse show of 
upon the round table, but the 
wine flasks and tall-stemmed glasses 
were old Venetian of the costliest kind 


Will | 


and converted | 


agreeable  back- | 


and the dessert service was Wedgwood. 

Mr. Wyatt was invaluable in the task 
of sustaining the conversation, and 
Clara Walsingham seconded him ad- 
mirably, though there was a sharp 
anguish at her heart that was now al- 
most a habitual pain, an agony prophe- 
tic of a coming blow. Gilbert 
Sinclair was a little brighter than he 
had been in the afternoon, and con- 
tributed his share to the talk with a 
decent grace, only once or twice be- 
traying absence of mind by a random 
answer and a wandering look in his 
big brown eyes. 

ames Wyatt and Mrs. Walsingham 
had been running through a catalogue 
of the changes of fortune, for good or 
evil, that pad befallen their common 
acquaintances, when Gilbert: broke in 
re their talk suddenly with the ques- 
ion, 

‘What has become of that fellow who 
dined with us at Richmond last year? 
Sir Cyprian something.” 

“Sir Cyprian Davenant,” says James 
Wyatt. ‘He is still in Africa.” 

“In Africa! Ah,  bige to be sure, 
remember hearing that he was going 
to join Harcourt’s expedition. was 
not much impressed by him, though I 
had heard him talked about as some- 


thing out of the common way. He had! Plantes includes about seventy 


precious little to say for himself.’ 


“You saw him at a disadvantage that , labels) medicinal, green 
He was out of spirits at leaving | tary, 


day. 
England.” 


' 
! 
} 
; 
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ROND THE WOE ORD. 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN THE FOUR 
CORNERS OF THE GLOBE. 


Old and New World Events of Interest Chron: 
icled Briefly—Interesting Happenings 90! 
Recent Date. 


A chestnut tree on Mount Etna has 
a circumference of 100 feet, and is over 
2,000 years old. 

Queen Rainovalona, of Madagascar, 
signed the treaty conveying the island 
to France with a steel pen made in 
Birmingham. Gen. Duchesne, who com- 
manded the French expedition, now has 
the pen and holder. : 

An evidence of the striking uniform- 
ity of size among the Japanese is found 
in the fact that recent measurements 
taken of an infantry regiment showed 
no variations exceeding two inches in 
height or twenty pounds in weight. 

The botanic garden of the Jardin dea 


y acres. 
The plants are all labelled with red 
for _ alimen- 


ellow for ornamental purposes, 


blue for art, and black for poisonous 


“Very likely, but I had met him in|! plants. 


Society very often before. He’s rather 
a handsome 
certainly couldn’t discover any specia 
merit in him beyond his good looks 
He's a near veighbor of the Clanyardes, 
by the way,*when he’s at home, is he 
not ?”” : 

“When he’s at home, yes,” answered 
the solicitor. “‘But I doubt of ever 
he'll go home again.” 

“You mean that he’ll come by his 
death in Africa, I suppose ?”’ 

“I sincerely h not, for Cyprian 
Davenant is one o 
No; I mean that he’s not very likely 
to see the inside of his ancestral halls 
any more. ‘The place is to be sold this 


baronet is quite cleared out, 


“He has about four hundred a year 
that he inherited from his mother, so 
tightly tied up that he has not been 
able to make away with it.” 

“What Clanyardes are those #’ asked 
Mrs. Walsingham. 

“Viscount Clanyarde and his erat 
They have a place called Marchbrook, 
and a very poor place it is, within a 
mile or two of Davenant. The old vis- 
count is as poor as Job.’ 

“Indeed! But his youngest daughter 
will make a great match, no doubt, 
and redeem the fortunes of the house. 
I saw her at the opera the other night. 
She was pointed out to me as_ the love- 
liest girl in London, and I really think 
she has a right to be called so. What 
do vou think of her, Gilbert ?” 

She fixed her eyes upon Sinclair with 
a sudden scrutiny that took him off 
his guard. A dusky flash came over 
his face, and he hesitated awkwardly 
“ahi replying to her very simple ques- 
ion. 

Clara 
throb. 

eons is the woman,” she said to her- 
Sell. 

‘Miss Clanyarde is very handsome,” 
stammered Gilbert; ‘at least [ believe 
that is the general opinion about her. 
She has been intimate with your friend 
Davenant ever since she was a child, 
hasn't she, Wyatt ?” he asked, with an 
indifference of tone which one listener 
knew to be assumed. 

“Yes, [ havé heard him say as much,” 
the other answered, with an air of re- 
serve which implied the possession of 
more knowledge upon this point than 
he cared to impart. 

“Those acquaintances of the nursery 
are apt to end in something more than 
friendship,” said Mrs. Walsingham. 
“Is there any engagement between Sir 
Cyprian and Miss Clanyarde ?” 

“Decidedly not.” 

Gilbert Sinclair burst into a harsh 
laugh. 

“Not very likely,’’ he exclaimed. 


Walsingham’s heart gave a 


fellow, no doubt; but 1 | Dat the 
-| China is kept constantly busy. When 


my oldest friends. | 


| 


ee. 


We hear frequently about China eggs 
China hen is not as widely 
known. It seems that the ‘hen ip 
not engaged in hatching her own brood 
she is compelled to hatch fish eggs. 

Horse-shoers in Saxony are compelled 
to pass a public examination ere they 
are permitted to work at the business. 
They must understand the care and 
treatment of horses or they will not 
be licensed to shoe the animals. 

More than 6.000 persons paid a shil- 
ling apiece at Glasgow lately to see 
Scotland beat England for the football 
championship. This is a record for at- 
tendance, the previous record being 45,- 
(@0 at the same grounds two years ago. 


There are now three reigning mon- 


archs who are entitled to ride at the | 


head of English cavalry iments—the 
Czar, whois colons ta-ohiak of the 
Scots Greys; Emperor William, whose 
regiment is the First Royal Dragoons, 
and the Emperor of Austria. 

The most expensive parliament in 
Europe is that of France. The two cham- 
bers cost the sabi a igen annual- 
ly. Spain spends on r repre- 
pee Seo Italy $420,000, England $320,- 
(YO, Belgium $190,000, Portugal $150;- 
000, Germany $95,000. 

The French Government has sent the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour to the 
Mother Superior at the Naval Hospi- 
tal of Toulon, Augusta Francoise Marie 
Madeleine Paillot. The distinction is 
conferred for services rendered during 


the cholera visitations of 1865, 1884 and, 


1885. 

Burmese humanity to animals goes so 
far as to provide buffaloes kept in 
stables with mosquito netting. The mos- 
quitos are as annoying to cattle as 
to human beings, but when left out of 
doors the buffulo can protect himself 
by rolling in the mud and letting it 
cake upon him. 

M. Piet de la Fauderie, a well known 
French stamp collector, has just sold 
two Mauritius stamps of the “post- 
office,” variety for the sum of 38,000 
francs to.Mr. Morse, the well known 
English electrician, who, between his 
hours of scientific labor, is a stamp 
collector. The day after the purchase 


of these two stamps Mr. Morse was of- , 


fered 44,000 francs for therm. 
Belfort, the eastern gate of France, 


and Rambervillers, in the Vosgas moun- | 


tains, has just received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, which will. be eim- 
blazoned on the two arms, in honor of 
the gallant resistance they mae to the 
Germans twenty-five years ago. Alto- 
gether nine towns in france now have 
the cross of the Legion of Honour on 


“y | their coats of arms. 
' 


Marienwerder, in Prussia, bas dealt 


Should like to see old Clanyarde’s face | .ycrely with its Tamsen. The warden 


if his daughter talked of marrying a 
gentlemanly pauper.” 

“That is the woman he loves, 
Walsingham repeated to herself. 

No more was said about Sir Cyprian 
or the Chanyardes. The conversation 
drifted into other channels, and the 
evening wore itself away more or less 
Jaime with the assistance of music 
xy and by in the drawing-room, where 
there were a few agreeable droppers- 
in, Mrs. Walsingham played _ bril- 
liantly, and sssed a fine mezzo-so- 
prianyv voice, that had been cultivated to 
an extreme degree. There were those 
who said she had been an opera singer 
before her marriage with that notorious 
roue and reprobate, Clarence Vernon 
Walsingham. But this was not true. 
Clara Walsingham’s musical powers had 
never been exercised professionally. 
She had a real love for music for its 
own sake, and found a consolation for 
many desolate hours in the companion- 
ship of her piano. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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HARMONIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Black combines well with almost all 
colors, except those which are so lack- 
‘ing in brightness as to be too nearly 


} 
|like it. Black and pale pink, blue,yel- 


_low, green, red, lavender and even ra- 
| then dark shades of blue, clear brown 
and green are excellent combinations. 
Brown combines well with yellow,gold 
land bronze if it is the shade of brown 
| which has brightness. It is effective al- 
1 so with black and with certain tones of 
| green. A chocolate-and-milk brown com- 
'bines well with old rose and the dull 
shades of pink. : 

| Very dark green is effective when 
{brightened by linings of narrow trim- 
‘ming of pale blue. A medium shade of 
| green unttes well with old pink. Brown- 
‘ish greens look well with bronze and 
‘copper color. 

| Dark blue may be brightened by lines 
of bright, rich red, by lines of old rose 
jor of clear yellow. Blue of the ‘‘elec- 
trie’ and ‘‘cadet’ varieties is best com- 
. bined with black or with figured silks 
in which the same shade predominates. 


Mrs. 
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DELICATE STATIONERY. 
Correspondence cards are entirely out 
lof favor. Their place is taken by sheets 
‘of paper about five inches long, torn 
ifrom a pad. Every sheet is stamped 
leither with the owner's monogram in 
‘the centre of the top or her address in 
‘the left hand corner. Blue bond paper 
‘is particularly fashionable. The very 
‘delicate shades of helotrope and gray, 


: 


‘so faint as to be almost uncertain, are 
alsa in favor. They come more fre- 
' quently in the smooth linen than in the 
‘bond. The monogram or the address in 
silver, gold or bronze ia the only adorn- 
ment permitted at present on “‘correct” 


| paper. 


| A light wife doth make a heavy hus- 
| band.—Shalkspeare. ‘ 

| The owner of an ostrich farm at Anas 
| heim, Cal., is trying to break ostrich 
es to drive in single. double and tar. 
dem harness. 


ni a nn a 


of the prison celebrated @ prisoner's 
birthday by throwing open the cells and 
treating the prisoners to beer and to- 
bacco. At the trial the prisoners were 
acquitted, as they bad only obeyed the 
warden’s orders, Dut the warden was 
sentenced to two years and a half in 
jail for relaxing discipline 

The late Duke — of Devonshire’s 
nowned herd of Shorthorns at Holker 
Hall, Lancashire, England, will be dis- 
persed in August next, It contains 
about fifty animals of the very best 
lines of the famous Bates blood. The 
Holker herd, which is probably the fin- 
est in the world, now belongs to Mr. 


re- 


by the Duke, his grandfather. I 
have been only six sales at Holker in 
the course of forty yearns, and they 
realized about £6,000. 

A belated romance has just come to 
an end in Paris. A girl of seventeen 
wrote a love letter directed to who- 
ever should, find it, put it in a blue 
satin bag, and shut it in the secret 
drawer of a writing desk. The writing 
desk was bought at an auction by a 


Victor Cavendish, to whom it was left | 


colonel on .the retired list, who found | 


the letter and spent some time in hunt- 
ing up the writer. He found at last 
that she was a Grey sister, and’ was 
now over seventy years of age, but in- 
duced her to leave the order and marry 
bun. : { 

Hers is a new story about Mr. Glad- 
stone: A young and alsolutely unknown 
man was studying in the British Mus- 
eum with a view to publishing a book 
on.Homer. Time after time he went 
there and found that the very work 
he most wanted for reference was be- 
ing used by Mr. Gladstone. But one 
day he succeeded in getting it before 
Mr. Gladstone arrived. When the right 
honorable gentleman heard who had the 
book he made inquiries concerning hing. 
and finally sent for him to a private 
room. They were, of course, total 
Strangers tut nevertheless Mr. Glad- 
stone sat down and talked to the young 
man for an hour or more. giving hina 

reat help and many invaluable hints. 
The young man said that Mr. Giad- 
stone talked as if he had been study- 
ing nothing but Homer all his life. 


NEW USE FOR MICA. 
The uses of mica are manifold. One 
of its latest developments is distinctly 
novel. An ingenious Australian has in- 


vented and introduced a mica cariridge | 


for sporting and military guns. The 
filling inside the cartridge is visible, 
and a farther advantaze is, that 
stead of the usual waa of felt a mica 
wad is nsed. This substance, being a 
non-conductor, unaffected by acids or 
fumes, acts as a lubricant. When smoke- 
less powders, such as cordite or other 
nitro-giveerine compounds are eme- 
ployed, mica has a distinct advantage 
over every olher material used in car- 
tridge manufacture. Being transparent 
any chemical change in the explosive 
ean be at once detected. The peculiar 
property it has of withstanding intense 
heat is here utilized, the breech and 
barrel being kept constantly cool. The 
fouling of the rifle is alse avoidel, the 
wad actually cleaning the barrel. 


There | 


in- | 


THE ANT IN SURGERY. 
In Some Countries It Is an Ald in Surgi- 
cal Cases, 

Evidently enouzh it seems odd to re 
gard the ant as an aid to the surgeon, 
but the insect is not on!y an aid, but a 
writer in London Public Opinion ‘says 
that in some countries it is considered 
of such value in certain branches of 
surgery as to be invaluable to the man 
who wields the knife. It is’ not our 
modern fin-de-siecle surgeons who call 
upon the ant for assistance. Our sur- 
zeons have not got far beyond that 
point. They would regard the ant as 

: the carrier of disease germs and a pos- 
sible distributor of contagion. If we 
could have a special breed of steriliz- 
ed ants it is possible, but not probablg 
that our surgeons might make use of 


them. In the Levant, however, the 
Greek surgeons, who are barbers as 
well, employ the ant. The ant they 
use in surzical operations is a 
big. st fellow, much larger and 
stronger than the ants we are accus- 
tomed to seeing here. They have par- 
ticularly larze and strong. mandibles, 


which make them of value to the sur- | 


zeons, who use them in holding togeth- 
er the sides of an incised wound. 

The Levantine surgeon never goes out 
to attend an ordinary case without hav- 
inz a few ants tucked away snugly in 
| Some safe place about his person. He 
' produces his knife and his ants at the 
Same time, and the patient regard the 
knife with horror and the ants with 
satisfaction. Having made the cut,the 
surgeon next selects an ant from his 
collection. These ants are vicious fel- 
lows and are fierce fizhiers among 
their kind. For that reason thé sur- 
geon handles them with a pair of for- 
ceps. When the forceps close over the 
ant he bezins to struggle at once. As 
he fights with his mandibles they are 
thrown wide open. The ant will close 
them on the first object with which he 
comes in contact. With his disenzag- 
jed hand the sur, draws the edges 
of the wound together. When they 
, have been properly arranged he places 
| the ant near the cut. The ant, eazer 
‘for fight, is ready to seize anything. 
‘ The surgeon holds it down close to the 
| edges the’ wound and the powerful 
’ mandibles grip it on either side. The 
| surgeon holds the ant thus for a cou- 
| ple of minutes, while tbe insect, hav- 
| ing at last found something upon which 
, to vent his anger, gets a firmer grip. 
| When it has secured a . strong 
i hold, it gives up its life for science, 
| because the surgeon very promptly cuts 
off its head. When the head of the ant 
is removed, the mandibles do not relax 
the grip they secured in the edges of 
the wound” before death. Wounds so 
treated heal rapidly and without furth- 
er difficulty to either patient or sur- 
| geon. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND BANKS. 


! 
| A New Bank, About Forty Square Mlics tn 


i Area, Discovered. 
| H - 
, A discovery concerning the config- 


‘uration of the great Bank of Newfound- 
land and navigation across it has been 
made by Capt. W. J. Main of the Allan 
line steamer Corean. For alli vessels 
trading to Canadian or Newfoundland 
ports, it is most important to have cor- 
rect soundings of the banks. But Capt. 
Main has shown that these. banks are 
| continually shifting, and that the lat- 
est charts, made in 1895, are now quite 
unreliable. This is caused by the ac- 
cumulation of debris in some places and 
the ever-ploughing action of large ice- 
bergs, which materially increases the 
depth in others. In working at the 
correction of the existing charts, Capt. 
Main has discovered a new bank, the 
depths on which are characteristic 
enough to be of service in approaching 
the port of St. John’s. : 
Having made a report to the Admir- 
alty to this effect, Commodore Curzon 
Howe in H. M. S. Cleopatra was_ de- 
spatched to survey it and has confirm- 
ed Capt. Main’s report. 
| The bank is eight miles long from 
north to south, and five miles broad 
from east to west, with depths of from 
fifty-five to seventy-seven fathoms. The 
middie of the western edge of the bank 
lies twenty-one miles due east of Fort 
Amherst, at the entrance of St. John’s 
harbor. The seundings to eastward 
and also to westward of the bank, close 
up to the shore, range from eighty to 
ninety fathoms. By steering a course 
SQ as to cross this bank from the west- 
ward, a comparatively ice free track is 
obtained, as most of the bergs carried 
by the Arctic current sweep around the 
northeast of the Great Bank or strand 
upon its northern edge. The Great 
Bank, according to Capt. Main, extends 
from lat. 13 deg. to 49 deg. N., and from 
long. 47 deg. 3) min. to 57 deg. 30 min. 
W., with depths varying from three to 
/100 fathoms, and a bottom compused 
principally of sand and shells. 
VALUE OF DAIRY TESTS. 
| Noone car doubt, says the Mark Lane 
| Express, that there are affluent milk 
| yielding cows, which are not remuner- 
ative butter making cows, and that 
every dairy farmer should ascertain 
whether the individual animals in his 
herd are adapted for the purposes to 
which his milk is applied. Very few 
do this, and great losses are occasioned 
in consequence. The fact has been 


shown over and over egain that unless. 


separate vieldings of each cow be weirh- 
ed after milking, periodically, the owner 
would be ignorant of the animal's per- 
formances, or whether her yield is up 
to the standard requisite to give profit 
or not. Keeping each © cow’s milk 
separate for butter making would — be 
tiresome. As there are chemical tests 
and instruments for ascertaining the 
| composition of milk, it is far easier to 
| Fesort to them than to adopt the other 
alternative. oIn the generality of cases 
i however, nothing of the kind is ever ar- 
| tempted, and the dairy farmer remains 
totally unaware of what ought to be 
‘his greatest concern—the individual 
| capabilities of each cow he owns to do 
what he expects of her. Hence the util- 
ity of butter tests and milking trials 
to show how very varied are the yield- 
ings of cows, both in milk and butter, 
and how much better certain varieties 
‘are for butter making than others. 

: 
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ITS REASON FOR BEING. 


I am told, the young man said, that 

you belong to a -ciub of girls who 
| have taken a vow never to marry. 

Oh, yes, she answered. I joined that 
iasc summer. ; 

How did it happen to be organized? 

Why, you see, we were at a stupid 
|summer resort. There. were no men 

there. and we got so lonesome that we 
| ast bad to do something to kill time. 


SS , 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY’. 


A Persian woman of culture thus re 


lated the old legend of the “Sleeping 
‘| Beauty,” as an old household servant 
| Was wont to tell it to-the children: 
Ones upon a time there wasa King whe 
| wished to appoint one of his three sons 
_as his heir. He summoned his Grand 
| Vizier into his presence so as to con- 
sult him on this important question. 
They decided’ to watch the Princes for 
a year and judge them according to 
each one’s conduct. One day at the be- 
ginning of the year the three proposed 
to go out hunting. After some time the 
_ eldest, Prince Abdullah, shot a lion, and 
feeling tired, returned home: Priuce 
Housen, the second, shot a bear, and, 
as he was satisfied with his day’s hunt- 
ing, returned to the palace. The young- 
er, Prince Akbar, spied a gazeile, and 
pursued it; he was soon lost sight of: 
His followers, who, after waiting a long 
time for their master, and having louk- 
'ed everywhere for him, decided to re 
| turn and tell his father the sad news. 
The King was very much grieved at 
losing his youngest and dearest son; 
he sent many soldiers and men te 
search the grounds where the Prince 
had been last seen, but without success, . 
for nobody could find any trace of him, 
and at last the King gave up the idea 
in despair, feeling sure that he would 
never see his favourite child alive again. 
The Prince, meanwhile, was running ag 
fast as he could after the gazelle. till 
at last he arrived in front of a palace 
with an iron gate, over which the ga- 
+ zelle leaped and disappeared. He could 
not follow it there, so, being hot, tired 
and thirsty, he threw himself on the 
grass to rest a little. He noticed three 
doves perched on the gate (they were 
realiy fairies who had assumed that 


ape). 

“Well!” said one, “that Prince is io 
ing a very foolish thing, lying down 
there; perhaps he does not know this 
is the goblin’s residence, and that every 
Sunday morning the goblin dévourg 
anybody he finds on it. He ia certain 
to find that Prince just near the gate.” 

“Well,” said the second dove, “he can 
save his life very easily; he only has to 
go down that deep well, and when he 
gets to the bottom of it he wiil find 
himself in a dark room, where he will 
see an ugly old witch leaning over »# 
kettle and half sitting on a chair. With- 
out waking her he must take the piece 
of glass which is under her left foot and 
break it, for it is the goblin’s life; as 
soon as it is in pieoes the goblin will 


expire. He must then throw himself 
on the witch and kill her with his 
sword.” 


The Princes rose from the grass, and, 
acting on the advice he had just heard, 
. he very soon found the well, and went 
| down it by a circular path, but the 
lower he went the hotter it grew, till 
‘the poor Prince began to feel giddy, 
sick, and faint, though he kept on 
bravely and never thought of turning 
back. At last he found himself in the 
room, took the. piece of glass without 
waking the horrible old witch, and 
climbed out of the well, and was sur- 
prised to find himself in a lovely gar- 
den, near another iron gate much big- 
ger than the first, which he tried to 
open. As he could not do so, he walked 
about the garden, in which was a larze 
tank of running water, guenched hits 
thirst at it, and stretched himself under 
a tree, where he soon fell asleep. ile 
awoke hearing the same doves speak- 
ing in the tree on a branch just over 
his head. The third one was speaking: 

“If he wants to open the iron pute 
he must try and do it with the point 
of his sword, and, as soon as it flies 
open, put his hand in his pocket and 
take out three gold coins, which he must 
throw into the mouth of the black ser- 
pent which will come out of the gate 
with its mouth open, ready to eat the 
Prince. If he can do this quickly, the 
serpent will die as soon as the money 
is in its mouth, and the Prince will 
set free a lovely Princess, but he will 
have to look for her.” 

Rising, the’ Prince once more did aa 
the doves had said; when his sword 
touched the Nery the doors flew opea 
and the horrible black head of an enor- 


mous serpent came out, showing ita 


fangs. T Prince threw the money, 
and the ugly reptile died. The Prince 
soon found himself in another and 


much prettier garden, and, feeitngz hun- 
ery, looked about to see if he could 
find something to eat. Fruit there 
was in abundance, so, gathering up six 
splendid apples, he ate them, and then 
walked up to the beautiful palace he 
saw in front of him. He went through 
many lovely rooms, full. of rare and 
costly things, each one more splendid 
than the last, but the Prince beyan 
to feel depressed at the great silence, 
for not a living thing was to be heard. 

At last he reached the second story, 
and going into the last and handsomest 
room, he shortly became aware that 4 
beautiful young lady was. asleep on 4 
low couch not far from where if was 
standing. He hesitatingly approached 
her to Tass a better -view of her face, 
and thought her so lovely that 
stooped over her and kissed her. 
opened her eyes and was surprised to 
find a young man near her, ani tuil 
him to go away as fast as he could, ior 
this was the ygoblin's castle, and that 
ei: her the goblin, the witch (his mot ler) 
or the black serpent would eat tun. 
Then he told ber his adventures, aod 
she told hint hers. . 

When she was a child she had tern 
stolen from her father’s kingdoin, 401 
many Princes and young men had lost 
their lives in trving to save her 1 
take her away from the ygovlin’s castie, 
She thanked Prince Akbar very coure 
teousiy for having freed her.. : 

After living a few days with that 
lovely Princess, the Prince, finding he 
loved her very much indeed, asked ner 
to become his wile. She consen’ | 
They then mounted on horseback ') 2» 
back to the Prince's father’s kingoon 
but as the Princess was afraid of tor 
not being able to find their way k 

« 
4 


8 


she 


to the voblin’s castle, which was + 
now, she loaded a horse with twu 
full of lime, and cut a hole in «a 

so that a trail of lime lay all alone ' 
Way. 

They soon arrived at the kingdom 
the Prinee’s father. The King was 
happy to see his son again, and a!- } 
see what a beautiful bride he hai « 
en. The Prince told his father aio. i 
the adventures he had had. ‘ihe 4° °° 
was now over, and after this happy » 
ding had been celebrated, the i 
chose Prince Akbar as his heir. a 

| Prince now inhabits the goblins ca 
where his father occasionally visits ©) 
And if any of you little sahiia 0:4 
oums (gentlemen and ladies) wis 9 
go and see him, rs only have to {04 
the goblin’s castle, for the Prince # 
very hospitable and will make you wée'- 
come. ad 


Berlin schoolgirls seems to be’ 
very emancipated. ey now 
tir “aalamandera,” or drinking bo 
just like the university students. >u 
pg oh t ves with eoffee ins: 
r.. 


-* 


grow 
have 


=, 


HOW | WON MY BLOOMERS. 


By rumaging in the attic I found 
acts of my grandmother's old clothing 
Ehe had been a large woman, and I 
fancied her waists might fit Max. If 
too tight I might compress some of his 
roiustness by furnishing a pair of 
grandmother’s corsets, as part of his 
toilet. They were very strong, had 
doubtless been made with a view to 


a 


as a 


their serving as shield in perilous 
times. Max favors corsets; says they 
are necessary to the perfecting of the 
syrumetry of the female figure. I guess 
if he were to measure the waist of some 
corscted beauty and compare the meas- 
urement with that of a perfect God- 
made figure, the result might open his 
eyes to the fact that Nature knew her 
business better than he did. And that 
the wearing of tight clothing was more 
unfavorable to symmetry than other- 
wise. I brought forth the necessary ap- 
pare!, not forgetting the corsets, and 
banding them to Max, observed that 
after having once tasted of the com- 
for‘s of female attire, h¢ would hardly 
wish to return to his own. He pro- 
ceeded to make his toilet, and soon ap- 

ared looking like a huge giantess hab- 
ee ted in skirts that had been “pulled 
coon.” Harry offered to help ma- 
mount, but being snubbed for his 
iteness, he withdrew’in disgust. With 
Lis customary agility Max prepared to 
mount, but dexterity in petticoats 15 
sometimes dangerous, and proved to. be 
go this time, for he alighted not on the 
bicycle an unfortunate whrel- 


ti 


gam 


p 


} + 


ul On 


barrow that had been left in the yard. 
Harry remarked that ladies as a rule 
were somewhat reckless in mounting, 


idam would have better 
luck uext time. Max looked volumes at 
him, proceeded to try it over again, 
succeeded in landing on the seat he 
aimed at, and, flushed with success (and 
bis bump on the wheelbarrow), rode off. 


but perhaps m 


He was to take twelve turns around the 
lane, taking in the little meadow at the 
foot of it, and come into the yard each 
thie. 

He came around the first time 
te all appearance, as happy 
as need te in his infant 
day's attire. The second time he call- 


vd out to me that his skirts were no fit 
as th were all the time crawling up. 
Put T tried to convince him that it was 
in the nature of skirts to craw! up, and 
wae a trifle in itself too small for no- 


tee. The third time, father remarked 
that Max looked worried, but there ap- 
I red to be no new development in 
particnlar, and as Max generally did 
cok worried T felt that perhaps he was 
not 4 unhappy than usual The 
fourth time he got a fall in the meadow. 
He os “it was owing to a confound- } 
stone.” The fifth, I knew Max was 
dving to say strong words—words not 
penerally considered nice, but flavored 
‘h animosity towards some particul- 
r person or persons (real or imagin- 
ry offenders), hut he “held in” brave- 
vy as becomes a lady in corsets. [ felt 
for him, but not as keenly as [_ had 
mes felt for myself when being 
} in. The sixth time, he was fairly 
ring and dismounting, tried — to 
rive his skirts down Failing in| 
this, he had te pull them down by main | 
f ° ‘ j 
I know perfectly well, Maggie, that 
ire playing a trick on me,” he 
forth. ‘These skirts are differ- 
rnt from the anes you wear, else you 
ld abwave / be ducking your hand 
er and pulling them down. I never 

sa vou or any other girl do so.” 
Nevertheless, Max, I have done so 
undreds of times, and after this when 
you se a girl dodge around the 


orner to avoid walking with you, you 
need not feel sure that you are perfect- 
| bhorrent to may he so 
skirt tied that she cannot keep step 
with vou, and she knows that it will 
apossible for her to pull them down 
she reaches some friendly shelt- 
where she may be screened from 
rvant eyes. It certainly is not 
vasy to walk with a gentleman when 
foreed to waddle like a lame duck.” 


her. She 


or 


dri me 


Max brightened at this. The fact 
wes Maggie Laidlaw had avoided him 
in just that wav the week before, and | 


| could see that he was hopeful that she 
Was skirt -tied. 

In mounting again for his seventh 
“round” he pulled his skirts up in front 
and tneked them under him. I clapped 
mv bands and shouted. 


“Why, T have wanted to free myself 


in that wav dozens of times, but dare 
not sin against the proprieties. Why, 
Trnstee Bell would be much more shock- 
ed at a lady's doing that than donning 


the bloomers. He should be scandal- 
ized. 

“Piel for shame, Max!” said father. 
“You must not try to make it easier 


for yourself than it would be fer your 
sister. You have had a good rest now, 
you ean surely get along another six 


rounds.” 

This time he got another fall, but 
he never would tell what oceasior?? cf, 
but muttered something about stones, 
and father said he bad no idea there 
so many stones in the meadow. 


wer 
Th eighth and ninth trips were taken 
in much the same way as the others, 


but 1 notieed his dress waist was burst- 
ed as if nature had been tryimge to as- 
eer. herself. [congratulated myself 
on the staying qualities of his corsets 
and expressed myself glad = that he 
would be able te gain some 7symmetry 
of figure” Ebioeirh such fomfortable 
means towards that noble efd. 

fhe tenth “round” was half 
and Harry was just remagking 
“Max would pull through” 
would die in petticoats, however much 
I might struggle against if," we saw 
Max pitch over with no géntle force. 
But when we saw further that he did 
no’ we were filled with alarm and 
went with all speed to the place where 
Ye lay. His face was covered with blood 
ani to all appearance he lay dead before 
us 

I was horror stricken and upbraid- 
ed myself as being instrumental in his 
death. But father, who had kept his 
wits about him, re-assured me. 

He may be badly hurt indeed,” he 


taken 
that 


rise 


wr “See! he has hit his head on this 
gfone and is stunned. Run for the doc- 
tor larry, as quickly as possible, but 
first send George that we may get 
bors to the house.” 

ieve we should do what we can 
to him before moving him, fath- 
er sid 


haps so,” said he. 

Sot ran for water and some soft lin- 
en with which to make handages. After 
I had washed the blood from the wound 
in his head. I discovered that it was 
not serious, I wrapped it in a bandage 
as well my unskilled hands could 
do, while father and George rubbed him 
vigorously. He began to revive, and by 
the time Harry returned with Dr. Mar- 
low, he Was able to speak. 

The doctor examined him carefully, 
saving nothing but an occasional hum- 
ph! Then turning to my father, he 
eaid. “Your ebildren seem__ bent on 
puting money in my pocket, Mr. Rank- 
n. Jt o o> remains fcr Harry to be- 


as 


nd “that I 


come as fractions as Max and Maggie, 
and I'll be able to devote my whole 
time to your family and be sure of a 
| good income. Your property would in 
a short time be transferred into hands 
| that would keep a tighter rein on it 
than you do.” 

“Oh! don’t you worry yourself about 
me, doctor,” said‘ Harry. “I do not in- 
tend ¢0 take petticoats, or if?I do VU 
never move off at more than a snail’s 
pace until I’m unharnessed. Petticoats 
don’t facilitate fractiousness either, so 
you see Max was not fractious, he was 
only disabled by an encumbrance of 
dress material that- would not ‘down’ 

If I wanted to be frac- 
| 
j 
i 


at his bidding. P 
last things [ 


tious, petticoats are the 
wonld wish to call to my aid. I've al- 
for Maggie. It’s a 
nuisance being a girl and having to go 
through life with a burden of cloth- 
ing that would bring us men of mighty 
muscle to the ground. They can nev- 
er run and skirmish around like boys. 
Then as they grow up they get deli- 
cate and dwaddle through life as if 
they were in glass cases, and all the 
time afraid of breakages. But Maggie 
is a brick of a girl. She is going to 
“bust” her glass case all to smash,and 
creep out if possible.” 

At this last remark Max roused him- 
self and exclaimed, “Maggie, indeed! 
She’ll have us all under the sod soon 
if she keeps up her pranks. I’m afraid 
I’m about done for now through her 


ways felt sorry 


silliness. 


“Oh, no, Max,” said Dr. Marlow, “you | 


are worth several dead men yet. But 


what in the name of wonder had Maggie | 


to do with this ‘affair? Jt looks much 

like your own silliness.” - 
“Why, she is determined to put on 

bloomers for cycling,” said Max. 


“A very sensible idea,” said the doc- | 


tor. “if you had been so attired, in- 
stead of putting on that fool’s gear, 
you might have fared better. If*s 
Magpie’s good sense that leads her to 
see the necessity of adopting a more 
rational costume for cycling, while it 
is your fool-hardiness that leads you to 
adept a less rational costume than 
your own.” 


} 
|. ““Zounds!” said Max, “I hope you are 
not under the impression that have 


adopted 
costume 
} “Why not? 
them.” 

“Not for my own pleasure I essure 
you. I would willingly be out of them 
| this rnoment. Maggie was trying to 
make father believe that she could not 
ride in skirts, and I—I undertook to 
chow him how feasible it was and— 
and—.” 

“| hope be is well satisfied with its 
feasibility?” 

“Well, [ would have gotten along all 
right if I had been used to them, but 
one cannot jump into harness all at 
once.” 

“Certainly not. 


pore from choice as my 
or cycling!” i 
I certainly see you in 


It needs a life’s ex- 
perience, | believe, to wear petticoats 
gracefully. But I dare say Maggie 
would feel freer in male attire at first 
donning, than she does in her own aft- 
er so many years o° wearing. But, 
my dear Max, if you really wish to stick 
to the skirts, we'll do all we can to help 
you get used to them,” | 
| “{ have no wish to get accustomed to 
| them, thank you.” 
| “Why not #’ 
| “i'd much 
clothes.” 
“But, why so? 


rather prefer my own 
You surely must have 
seme more potent reason for prefer- 
;ring your own clothes than that you 
are experienced in the wearing of 
them.” 

| “Whatever my reasons may be, I 
| prefer keeping them to myself at pres- 
ent. If your visit here is a professional 
lone, Dr. Marlow, | might suggest that 
you attend to the business in hand, and 

Jeave less important matters fora more 
,convenient season.” 

“Nobly spoken, Max. But let me re- 
mind you, young sir, that the needs of 
humanity are ever the most important 
business [ have in hand. And_ while 
‘even Max Rankin is. suffering from a 

bruised knee or a scratch on the head, 

I try not to forget more important 
matters. You, and many men equally 
selfish, who are entirely taken up with 
your own petty selves, whose welfare 
forms the Summum bonum of their life 
are incapable of forming equitable judg- 
ment on the needs of others. And yet it 

is that class of men who sit most in 
judgment on any progressive movement, 
particularly on those movements that 
‘affect the present environments of wo- 


iman. What do you know of what-Mag- 
gie or, any other woman should or 
should not do? You are much afraid 


that she wants to infringe on the es- 
pecial rights of your sex. Fancy a wo- 
man at this late date wishing to be com- 
fortable, atter all these years of unne- 
cessary torture! How preposterous! 
How unwomanly! How disgraceful! 
Why, as long 4s i, Max Rankin, am free 
to enjoy myself and still keep in sym- 
pathy with custom and fashion, what 
matters it that the whole feminine 
world lives a life of suicidal bondage? 
If you were a man who gave any 
thought to the needs of others you 
would see that there are many evils 
resulting from the present mode of 
dress among women. You would also 
that in. order to accomplish any 
radical change for the better she must 
have the help and sympathy of your 
sex, All women have not Maggie's 
| pluck. I wish they bad, since men are 
jso slow in coming to their aid. Not 
|} many women who would adopt a health 
costume in the face of strong opposition 
from a brother, husband or father, par- 
ticularly if said brother, husband or 
father dubbed it ‘a shameful costume.’ 
But you men who are so sensitive to 
public opinion and cannot rise above 
it, even to make a sister’s life comfort- 
able, useful and happy, should not sit 
in judgment. You should not 
if you cannot help. You should kee 
silence and let men of greater moral 
courage talk.” 

“Well, I don’t want to hear. any 
more about it, Dr. Marlow,” said Max. 
“I'm sick of the whole thing, and if 
Maggie wants to go into men’s gear 
to-morrow Ill refer her to my tailor 
and say no more about it.” 
| “Thank you, Max,” said Maggie. 
i ‘Tailoring not restricted to your 
) own sex, so your unamiable shot loses 
| fire. 1 think [ shall, ‘as _ heretofore, 
| find myself capable of choosing a seam- 
stress without your aid.” 
| While this conversation was going on 
we had reached the house, and Dr. Mar- 
| low had washed and dressed the slight 
| wound in Max's head, whith turned out 
to be the worst injury he had sustained. 
| 
j 


see 


is 


That night, as | was about to retire, 
papa said,. 

“| think, Magvie, that hereafter you 
should be permitted to use your own 
judgment in matters concerning your 
own health and comfort. I believe 
| that the average man does not bother 
his head about woman's environments, 


but aonteet custom as the proper cri- 
terion f it rests with woman to free 


herself from. those customs which crip- 
‘le her usefulness, men should certain- 
ly be careful about placing obstacles 
in her already not too flowery path. 
I am not afraid of your carrying things 
too far, nor adopting anything through : 
mere sentimentality. So get you a bi- 
cycle if\you want it, and adopt the ccs- 
tume that will enable you to get great- 
est benefit from your exercise.” 
“Bravo!” gaid Harry, ‘“Them’s my 
sentiments.” : 


hinder | 


PRACTICAL FARMING. | 


eee 


SHORT SERMONS ON FARMING. 


In most cases there is really too much 
outlay for the farmer’s table. He who 
keeps poultry and hogs, and raises his 
own fruit and vegetables, and buys no- 
thing that he can raise himself, is the 
| most successful. In no other calling in 
the world has a man this chance, for 
all that a man treasures must come out 
of the ground. . 

As one passes the corn fields in shocks 


protection on, and do not remove until 
absolutely necessary. When time 
comes to remove rake between rows to 
serve as mulch and to protect the ber- 
ries from dirt. On small acreages the 
mulch can be used again to cover the 
vines in case of frosts, but must be re- 
moved in in the morning to allow 
blossoms to fertilize. If we wish to de- 
rive the best results possible from our 
plantations we must aim to give them 
the elements necessary to bring about 
these results. The dairyman sees to it 
that the cow has proper rations of food 
the proper care and the best of quarters, 
that he may be able to derive the most 
profit from her, and so it should be with 
the fruit grower. The protection, re- 


in the fall, he sees much the same pic-! moval from quarters, cultivation, prun- 


vest fields. In some fields the shocks 
Stand straight as can be, while in 
others they spraddle out like a knock- 
down fence. It is easy to imagine the 
' difference in the quality of fodder on 
| these several farms. 

Clover pays better than oats, wheat 
‘or corn; then why do cur farmers raise 
80 little, especially when the seed is 
high in price? Clover benefits the 
‘land, while the cereals eat the very life 
‘out of it. No farm should be without 
| it in rotation, at least, and clover green 
| on clover dry is a sure reliance for the 


| ture as he does in viewing the July har- 


' Stock always. : 

Buried cabbages are not easily got at 
/in the frozen geound during winter. 
'Trim the heads closely, wrap each in 
'a newspaper, pack in barrels, and set 
in a cov! cellar. ‘They will not dry 
cut nor decay as when placed without 
In any event, a quan- 


| this protection. 
ground at 


tity may be taken from the 
one time and thus stored. 3 

Green corn is easier to keep in the soil 

than clover, for clover is more nitrogen- 

‘ous and heats with so much greater 
violence upon exposure that it is hard 
to keep it. Fodder heats so moderate- 
‘ly that the carbonic acid generated by 
the slow fermentation remains in the 
soil and helps to suppress it, as does 
smoke from a dull fire. 

Water is one of the cheapest and most 
efficient fertilizers which can be had, 

and the idea is growing that irrigation 

will play an important part in the agri- 
culture of the future; and this not only 
in the arid districts, but whenever 
maximum crops would be obtained with 
the minimum possibility of failure —be- 
cause of an untoward season, — 

In growing wheat the grain is rarely 
consumed upon the farm, se that the 
straw is all that is left in the soil, and 
the most should be made of it. there 
is nothing in the mere bulk of the man- 
ure pile, but all the straw, used as an 
absorbent and left in the stall until it 
bas taken all tne liquids it will hold, 
adds beth bulk and quantity to the 
hear. 

Bright, fresh straw, with the chaff, 
sells better when baled, and may . be 
stored under a shed and hauled off in 
the winter. In this shape it is more 
‘convenient for feeding, and will save 
a lot of good hay which will sell for 
a higher price. For bedding it not 
only improves the coat of the animals, 
but improves the manure for the fields 
as well. 

In the decomposition of or the burn- 
ing of all substances, gases are given 
off, which are taken up by the air, even 
as the soils absorbs moisture. Many 
of these gases aud mincral elements are 
just what are needed for the feeding 
of plants, and it is a wise provision ot 
nature that they may be made readily 
available. Man has but to get the soil 
ready. 

Although you have 
there is more money in other crops than 
in wheat, it may not be best to wholly 
,aboandon this cereal. We know that, it 
is one of the very best grains with 
'which to seed clover, and sometimes the 
difference between a good and a poor 
seeding of clover will amount to more 
than any possible loss on the wheat 
itself. : 

Living in a country of vast areas and 
resources, it is not strange that farm- 
ers should have something of the spirit 
of their surroundings. there follows 
the tendency to neglect details; but 
the histery of all lines of business goes 
to show thait~it has been largely by 
attention to minor matters that men 
have been prepared to win success 10 
more extensive fields. 


SPRING CARE OF FRUIT PLANTA- 
TIONS. 

The time is at hand when the small 
fruit canes and vines are to be removed 
from their winter quarters and placed 

in position to bring forth erops. Too 
much care and judgment cannot be 
taken in removing the winter protection 
and placing the canes of the blackberry, 


concluded = that 


raspberry and grape in position. Many 
a fine bearing cane is ofttimes breken 
‘and rendered by the careless- 
ness of the workman. “‘Haste makes 
waste,” and time must be taken in this 
‘important work. ‘The dirt should be 
tuken away carefully so that the posi- 
tion of the cane is made visible. As 
as this is done place a six-tined 


we 


useless 


foun 
lfork under them, being careful not to 
puncture any cane and gent ly raise them 
to their natural position, loosening the 
| soil first and then firming it weil about 
them. [t is, of course, noderstood that 
i these canes are protected by a wire on 
each side of them. All canes should be 
put inside wires so as bot to be allowed 
Lo switch with the wind. As soon as 
leanes are all removed go over and 
make all wires tight and fasten to all 
ktakes to muke sure the canes will be 
held in position. Every field should 
be gone over as soon as canes are Ip 
sition and ali dead and broken 
‘eaahen removed, carried from the 
lfield and burned, to kill any disease 
| that may be among them. A great 
mistake is often made by growers in 
putting off the process of mulching, If 
you intend to mulch at all do so im- 
mediately after the spring rains and 
Go not wait until a drought, but hoid 
what moisture you alrea have in the 
soil. By heavy mulching and frequent 
cultivations much moisture Is presery- 
ed in and around the roots of your 
plants. Now is a good time to go to 
the gooseberry and currant field. Cut 
out all branches that appear dead, Turn 
the center of the bush out well to give 
nh free circulation of air and. thereby 
prevent mildew which so often cores 
to these fruits by not giving enough 
fesh air. Cuttings can be taken now 
from currant and gooseberry, making 
them about ten inches long and _tak~- 
ing wood of 


last year’s growth. These 
can be placed in the ground as soon 4s 


it 
ean be worked and made fine plants for 
next year's setting. Possibly there 
are some who wish to set the above two 
fruits this year, and for those we would 
‘dvise the setting of Red Dutch, Vic- 
teria and White Grape for currants, 
and Hougbton or Downing for goose- 
berries. These are not high-prh var- 
ieties and are all bardy and productive 
in our climate. Covering on straw- 
berry beds for fruiting should not be 
removed too soon. Many make a mis- 
take in this point. Hold them back as 
much as presible by keeping the winter 
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ing and fertilizing ail go to make the 
productiveness of 
the grower who supplies his plants with 
the necessary element is the one who 
will, in return, receive good results. 


Pe 


GETTING RID OF GARBAGE. 


American Towns. 

An ideal plant for the disposal of 
garbage is that at D’Rochdale, Eng., de- 
scribed in the current number of Cass- 
jer’s Magazine. Investigators have 
agreed that burning is the best way 
to dispose of the accumulations. This 


preference is due to the fact that by, 
this method not only is all organic mat- | 


ter destroyed, which would otherwise 


be liable to putrefy and become a men-, 
ace to the health of the community, | 
but it has been found by actual trial | 


that the heat derived from the burn- 
ing of this refuse may be used for the 


production of steam, which can be util-. 


ized for commercial purposes, and the 


revenue received from this source may | 


be sufficient to more than pay for the 
cost of burning. There are no less than 
fifty-five such destructors in different 
parts of England. 


of 73,000 inhabitants, recently adopted 
that method, with the idea of ultimately 
using the steam produced for electric 
lighting purposes. It has been found 


that this rough, unscreened refuse, 
running as much as 35 per cent. of 


clinker and ash, will evaporate 1.6 
pounds of water for every pound of re- 
fuse burned, under boilers built to pro- 
duce steam at 120 pounds pressure. Coal 
burned under these same boilers evap- 
orated seven pounds of water per pound 
of coal. 

The author of the article, Mr. T. W. 
Brockman, says in conclusion: .“‘The dis- 


posal of two-thirds of the refuse com-_ 
| pletely is an important 


matter, but 
when to this is added the fact that the 
remaining third is reduced quite free 
from any organic matter whatever, it 
is past. conception that corporations 
and local companies will continue ‘to 
tip such immense quantities of putre- 
factive matter away into streams or to 
pile it in festering heaps.” 
AN AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

Canton, Ohio, has a system which its 
people consider the best en the contin- 
ent. Formerly the crude sewage was 
emptied into a smali efeek. The resi- 
dents along the creek complained of 
the nuisance and threatened proceed- 


ings, and it was to silence them that 


the system was established. The pop- 
ulation of Canton, is about 35,000. There 


is a separate system for sform water | 


and sewage. The sewage is carried by 
gravitation to the disposal works, about 
two miles from the city. There is a 
farm of 30 or 40 acres, which was 
deemed necessary at first, but has not 
been used much in connection with the 
works. The sewage flows into” a 
targe frame building where it is chem- 
wally treated, getting a bharge of 
sojution of lime when it enters” the 
building, and sulphate of alumina when 
it flows through into the settling has- 
ins. There is a screen which catches 
the solids and any refuse. After reach- 
ing the settling basins the solids are 


| precipitated to the bottom, and the ef- 


| 


luent flows threugh four or five bas- 


ins, after which the clarified sewage 
flows into the creek. When necessary) 
the sludge from the lasins is) pump- 


ed back into the building, where ii is 
pressed inte cikes and then dumped on 
the farm and afterwards taken away 
by the farmers for fertilizers. There 
is no unpleisant odour from the works 
in fact the superintendent has his resi- 
denee a sbort distance from the build- 
ing. About a million gallons of sewage 
is handled daily. 


es amount to $3,500 a year. 


KNOWS THE BIBLE BY HEART. 


The Rev. Mr. Ricks Can Repeat Fron Mee 


mory 41! Except the Psaims, 
The Rev. Williara Callan Hicks 
conducting a series of religious services 


is 


in Columbia, the capital of Adair coun- | 


ty, Ky., and is creating something of 
a sensation in church circles, not only 
on account of his phenomenal famili- 
arity with the. Scriptures, but also be- 
cause of his unique and singularly ferci- 
ble style of preaching. 


the town is large enough to contain | 


his congregations. 

Mr. Hicks is only 28 years of age, hav- 
ing been bern on Dee. 22, 1867, but he 
has had a varied experience for one of 
his years. He was born in. the hills 
ef Pulaski county, Ky., of humble par- 
ents, and in his early youth received 
oniy meager educational —acvantages. 
Hicks has always teen of a religious 
turn of mind, and while atiending a 
protracted meeting at ‘Rock Lick Mis- 
sicnary Baptist Church,” in the back- 


woods of Pulaski county, years ago be-| 
came “converted” and connected him- 
self with that congregation. He then 


commenced the clos. and intense study | 


of the Bible, which bas resulted in bis 
extraordinary aecquirements in 
particular. 

Mr. Hicks claims, and can satisfy any 
one of the truthfulness of his ailega- 
tions, that he can by “aa absolutely 
every chapter in the New Testament, 
and al! of the Old Testament with the 
exception of the Psalms. He can be- 
gin at the first chapler and go through 


with every one of the books, in correct Mrs. Winks—Just our iuck. There 
consecutive order, ¢r can commence at jen’t anything the matter with any of 
the last chapter and repeat them back- | ys. 2 “ 
ward without mitsing a single sen-} eS : 
tence, skipping the Psalms, ar he can| THE WAY NOW. : 
commence in the middle of the book; ae, 
and go either way. He is willing at’ Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
all times to give exhibitions of his cap | I’m going to your employer, sir, she 
abilities in this line, and has been put said. 
to the test so often that he has atout |I don’t get much salary, my pretty 
satisfied even the most incredulous raaid. p a 
about Columbia and throughout Adair | Then I won't marry you, sir, she said | 
Ask him to recite any chapter. j 


founty. 
simply giving him the book 
number of the chapter, and he goes to 
work upon it at once, without halting 
r besitating, and completes it, word 
for word. is performances are amaz- 


ing : 


and the 


the plantation, and | 


European Cities Know More About it Than! Then he begins to realize the necessity 


The Health Commit- | 
tee ot Rochdale, a manufacturing town | 


The cost of the plant | 
was $26,000, and the operating expens-| 


Immense crowds | 
flock to hear him, and no building in| 


that / 


EINE CRANES” 


MANY MEN AND WOMEN ADDICTEr 
TO THE DRUG HABIT. 


The Soda-Water Ccunier Their MWecca-- 
They Dose Theimsclives Baily With 
Strong Beverages That Over-Stimulates 
Nerves and Stomach. 

In every community there are people 
'who may properly be called “medicine 
cranks.” They seem imbued with the 
idea that they must take medicine in 
| one form or the other most of the time. 
To-day it is a new-fangled liver pill, | 
' tomorrow some kind of a blood puri- 
i fier, and the next day something for 
the stomach’s sake. 

This order of things is kept up until 
the patient's stomach rebels, causing 
dyspepsia and perhaps infinite sufiering. 


of consulting a physician to obtain 
relief from an ailment which ‘is the 
' result of his own indiscretion. 
ADDICTED TO PHOSPHATES. 

| There is a great variety of medicine 
‘eranks. One constantly extols the 
| merits of ‘phosphate.” such as is now 
sold at all soda fountains. The prepar- 
ation used in most places is a watery 
solution of pure phosphoric acid. It is 
an excellent medicinal agent when pro- 
perly and discretely used, but, of course, 
the crank does not use it in that way. 

The next in point of numbers is the 
i calisaya crank. He calls at his favorite 
' drug shop (one would just as well say 
dram shop, for an ordinary drink of 
-ealisaya is the equivalent in alcoholic 
strength of a geod drink of whiskey) 
several times daily and takes his dose 
of “medicine.” The immediate effect is 
pleasing, for it is a powerful stimulant. 

EFFECTS OF CALISAYA. 

After the effect of the alcohol has 
passed off he does not feel quite 
good and suffers from that “tired feel- 
ing,” and’ perhaps he has a_ headache. 
These symptoms are attributed to the 
weather or to something that he has 
eaten, when in reality they are due to 
the reaction which usually fellows the 


use of alcoholic stimulants. 
He may complain of a fulness 
head or a ringing in the ears, both of 
which be thinks are caused by catarrh, 
when they are really cused by the 
quinine in the elixir of calisaya. 
MANY COCA CRANKS. 
Another prominent species is the coca 
crank. He is enthusiastic in his recom- 
mendation of the drug. His faverite- 
preparation is the wine of coca. This 
compound usually — consists of claret, 
sherry or other wine, and extract of 
coca leaves. Hach pint ef the finished 


sce 


product represents about one ounce Of | 


the erude drug. 

The preparation is a good nerve stim- 
ulant, but that is not sufficient to jus- 
tify the constant use of it as a bever- 
age. The cocaine contained in the wine 
acts as a local anaesthetic, and must 
eventually produce a stomach disorder 
of a serious character. 


pounds is long, and each and 
medicine has its advocates. 


FOND OF SARSAPARILLA. 


The ever-popular sarsaparilla stands 
at the head of this list. It is univer- 
sally used as a “blood purifier,’’ al- 
though several medical authorities have 
asserted that the drug has no effect 
whatever upon the blood. : 

Another prominent member of the or- 
der of medicine cranks is the one who 
must have a ‘ispring medicine.” He will 
tell you that his mother used to give 
him sulphur and molasses or perhaps 
sulphur and cream of tartar every 
spring. These medicines, he wisely as- 
serts, “cool the blood.” 

Extract of malt is another popular 
compound with a devoted — following. 
The old-line preparations ef this class 
are very good in the particuiar cases 
in which they are indicated. Within 
the past few months there has been an 
immense increase in the number of 
malt extracts on the market. Some of 
these preparations are good, others are 
bad, while still others may be classed 
as indifferent. 

-At all events they make a good sub- 
stitute for Sunday beer, or perhaps one 
might better sey ale, for the alcoholic 
strength of most of these “extracts” 
is equivalent to that of ordinary strong 
beer or “mixed ale.” 

HIS GRANDMA'S PRESCRIPTION. 

Rather a pronounced variety of the 
medicine crank is the one whe has a 
prescription for a ‘vegetable blood pur- 
ifier,” which he always takes pains to 
inform one was originally compounded 
by his or some one else’s grandmother. 

The compound is invariably a decoc- 
tion of dandelion, sarsiparilla, yellow 
dock. prickly ash, burdock, comfrey and 
murnerous other roots. 

Still another and very iraportant sub- 
ij ject is the mineral-water erank. He 
drinks mineral waters with the greatest 
freedom, rezardliess of the medicinal 
properties of their ingredients. 

To treat popular medicines with dis- 
|paragement is net the objert of this 
article. It is intended rather for the 
| PUL pose of pointing out the dangers of 


every: 


i their constant and indiscreet use in the 
jhands of the crank. 
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SHE WAS DISSATISFIED. 


I wish te exchange this thermometer 
| a good one, she said to the sales- 
| man. : Soeges 
i Certainly. What is wrong with it?. 
The woman who lives next door to 
' Mie bought a thermometer and paid less 
for it than this one cost. Pat it regis- 
| tered seven degrees more than mine did 
yesterday afternoon 
|” ‘The morning of life is like the dawn 
lof day—fuil of purity, of unagery, and 
harmony.—Chateaubr.and. 
| The past and future are veiled; but 
ithe past wears the widow’s veil; the 
' future the virgin’s.—Hichter. 


NO USE FOR THE BARGAINS. 

Mr. Winks (lecking over the paperj— 
Chesp Drugg & Co., are selling all sor{s 
ef patent niedicines at half price. 


Ten thousand people visited the South | 
Kensington and Bethnal Green Muse-/ 
ums in London on the first Sunday on 
which they were thrown open. Only) 
ten attendants and thirty-four police-! 
men bad tw werk on Sunday. 


in the | 


The list of popular drugs and com- | 
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SOME STRANGE FRIEWDSHIPS. 


The Lieness and Bel! Terrter—Caé and 
Chicks—Terricr and Cat. 

Amonz the tales of strange friend- 
ships existing between differwnt ani- 
mais, there is none more stranze than 
a recent one told in the Westminst 
Gazette, of London, and which seemed 
to indicate that before long the ani- 
mals which are supposed to have no 
affinity for each other will be on the 
best of terms. 

As a case in point, an instance is cit- 
ed where a lioness adopted a bull ter- 
rier. That is said to have ocourred in 
Somaliland, where the lioness is kept 
in captivity. There were a number of 


the lioness was confined. The puppies 
got into the habit of going up to the 
cage. The liqgness waiched them nar- 
rowly while they were about. When 
they came close to her cage she snarl- 
ed in a way that frightened the little 
fellows off. 


It was noticed, however, that to one 
of the puppies she showed no displea- 
sure whatever, but on the contrary, 
seemed rather to fancy havinz him 
about. The puppy sere the cage 
one day, and after blinking at the lion- 
ess for a while, as if trying to deter- 
mine if it would be safe for him to ven- 
ture further, walked boldly in. 

The biz lioness, insiead of growling, 
manifested her pleasure at the visit of 
the youngster. She put out a huge paw 
and zentiy drew the puppy in to her. 
The puppy was so delighted with the 
warmth of his reception that he has 
remained with the lioness ever since. 

The lioness treats ‘the bull terrier 
puppy just as if he were a cub of her 
own, but she will have nothing te de 
! with his brothers or sisters. They wan- 

der about the cage occasionally to see 
how he is getting along. She invari- 
ably zrowls at them in such a sugwes- 
tive way that they keep at a respect- 
ful distance from the ecaze. 

Another instance of the same zen- 
eral character. is told by the Wéstmin- 
ster Gazette of a Maltese cat that con- 
ceived a zreat fondness for a brood of 
chicks. The chicks were not over a con- 
ple of days old when the mother hen 
was killed. In some way the Maltese 

| ascertained that fact and adopted the 
lebickens forthwith. She established 
i herself in the nest And the little chicks 


i snuggled into her warm fur coat with 
| the utmost confidence. 

' When the chicks ventured out dur- 
} 


ing the day the Maltese foster-mot her 
Paccompanied them. It is told of her 
that if a ehiek strayed off sbe weuld 
mew” for it, and that it retarned as 
| quickly as for the cluck of a hen. Still 
!another instance © is related of 
stranze friendships omonme animals as 
shown im the ease of a terrier and. a 
cat. They were kept in the same stable 
and both became the mothers of fam- 
ilies at about the same time. The ter- 
rier evinced a fondness for kittens, and 
the eat displayed a liking for puppies. 
Within a few days they bad exehan.- 
ed Tamilties, the doz taking care of the 
| kittens and the cat adopting the pup- 
pies. 


KILLED FIVE AND. HIMSELF. 


Exzbert shot a Woman, Twe Children, and 
| Two Men. 


|, On Friday morning, at Rockville, 
| Ind., Peter Egbert, 23 years old, shot 
!and killed Mrs. Herman Hasecke and her 
two children, Herman and Aggie, Sber- 
iff W. D. Mull, and Constable W. M. 
Sweem. He then killed himself. His 
sister, Miss Flerence Egbert, who was_ 
Iving very ill ef typhoid fever, died of 
shock shortly after the tragedy. 

About 7 o'clock young Egbert was 
Sent into the back yard to saw some 
wood for family use. Shortly after, 
whiie Mrs. Hascke was ont milking her 
cow, Egbert secured a double-barreled 
breech-fovding shet-yun, and going in- 
to the Hascke house, which was next 
door to his home, shot the little daugh- 
terfa child of ten years, dead, and 
wounded the boy, two years younger, 
who ran out on the pereh, where be- 
bert Shot him again, killing hint in- 
stantly. 

‘the murderer then went out into the 
alley and levelled bis gun at Mrs. Has- 


cke, whe attempted to escape. Hea 
shot her: the charge taking effeet in 
the top of her head Mrs. tloseke ling- 


ere? unconscious for about two hours, 


lgbert shoullered his gun and delib- 
ersicly walked up info the — business 
part of the town. Sheriff Mull and 


Constable Sweem were plining means 
ef capturing the murderer. Eebert 
was walking across the north side of 
the square, helding his gun in position 
with beth berrets cocked, when he saw 
Mull and Sweem erossing the street to- 
ward him He ealled out to them net 
to come any nearer. The ttvo officers 
retired inte a stairway in the Natienal 
Bank building fer moment's consul- 
tation, whea bybert turned and, cem- 
ing upon them suddesly, shot and in- 
stantly killed beth men. The murder- 
er then started te run, taking a west- 
war! course toward the Fair grounds, 
a number of citizens in close. pursuit. 
He ran bike a deer until, while crossing 
an opemfield just west of town, a shet 


from his pursuers took effect in his 
heel. This crippled bim, and, although 
he managed to scale the enelesure of 
the Fair grounds, he wes unatle to 


run further, and, crawling into a stall 
in the Fair grounds, shot himself in the 
right breast. The fire from his gun 
lignited bis clothing, which was parti 
aily burned when he was found. 


Fgtert was af one time eonfined in 
the insane as*vyium,. but hed been dis 
charged as cured, fhe yeneral ix 


lief is that insanity was the cause of 
the crime. 
| 

ee 


UMPRELLA PATENTS. 


Umbrelia moking is among the most 
interesting of industries. Something ike 
1,000 patents have been taken out dor- 
the last twenty years. The 
n’ inventor, who, If successful, will 
rivals, is amaker who 


ing most 
rece 


eclipse ail 


'elaims to have contrived @ transparent 


umlrelia, which while being equally 
waterproof with stiks and alpacas i 
have the great advantages of allowing 
the wasfarer in @ rainstorm to avoid 
collision with lamp posta and otber 
oletacles along the way. 
GENTLEMEN OF LEISURE. 
Kind Lady—What a nice little girl 
you are! Is your father in tasiness ina 
this city ? 
Littlhe Girl—Business! My papa 
en't have to bother aben’ business. 
Ab! Gentiernan of leisure then? 
Yes’; he's a detective. : 


AT A RAILWAY EATING STATION. 


Why are your sandwiches so «maii?, 
Because tbe train stops jer su short 


}# line. 


bullterrier puppies kept near where — 


a 


FR Samer Dlve Rxpree and Pest Ares oi tence age 
UM Chi Oe | canine! 
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HARD ON NELSON. 


About the last act of the Tupper 
Ministry waa to recommend a nuaber 
of barristers in different parts of the 


Haro : ‘Times : Prices.) Brunswick 


HOTEL, 


| THE aBEe Tat country for appointment as Queen’s eats ~S 

4 Counsel. ‘The total number recom- RIVER STREET WEST. 
1 HE INES mended was 173, apportioned aa fol- Ready-made Clothing at tsi Po: oe 
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Grayeon Block, Main Street. 


Moose Jaw, N. W. T. 


THE TIMES PRINTING CO. 


Thos. Miller, 


Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.0 per year. 


Schedule of Advertising Rates on 
Application. 


Advertisements of Wants, To Let, Lost, 
Found, etc:, when under 1 inch, will be inserted 
for 0c. ; subsequent insertions 25c. each. 


All transient advertisements, such as By- 
eawsa, Mortgage and Sheriff Sales, Rasguuente 
and also Government and C ‘orporation notices, 
inserted once for 12c per linc; subsequent inser- 
tions: &.—solid nonpareil measureinent. 


JOB PRINTING 


Our Job department is equipped with every 
e@ppliance necessary f: 


werk at shortest notice. rices moderate. 


** and what is writ, is writ,-- 


Would it were worthier!” —Byron. 


FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1896. 


THE LUST OF GOLD. 


South of the line our American 


cousins @re nicely warming up for a 
political fight that may perhaps settle 


the coinuge question. In Canada, so 
far, this issue is foreign, but with the 
grip monopolists were getting on our 


politicians, it bid fair to sometime 
It is ancther 


demand consideration. 
of the many off-springs of protection. 


There are always men sufficiently far 
seeing to avail themselves of any ad- 


vantage, and the difference between 


gold and silver from a monetary stand- 


point is simply what these speculators, 
monopolists and protectionist legis- 
lators make it. 


an value as a metal. 


sents a certain value. 


or turning out first clase 


Commercially there 
has always been a recognized difference 
There is also a 
very material difference between these 
two metals and paper, and yet the 
value of paper is not questioned, 
simply because on the face of a dollar 
bill it bears a guarantee that it repre- 
So far as the 


Brunswick 22, Nova Scotia 6, Prince 
Edward Island 2, Manitoba 3, Terri- 
tories 3, British Columbia 9. 

Speaking of these appointments in 
an editorial under the heading of 
“ Queen’s Counsel Galore, the Hegins 
Leader says : 


“It was in keeping with the char- 
acter ot the Tupper administration that 
its last attempted act was an effort to 
degrade the bar of Canada by making 
oneof the distinguishing marke of 
honor and ability in the profession o 
target for ridicule. Orders-in Council 
were passed making Queen’s Counsel 
of one hundred and seventy-three law- 
yers. To confer the gown of Queen’s 
Counsel upon a barrister, is tc put bim 
in hne for the Bench. All Canads 
laughed aloud at Tupper’s nominatione. 
If those recommended in other parts 
were of the stamp of the Territorial 
lawyers named, it is small wonder the 
Dominion jeered. We have J. G. 
Gordon and W. J. Nelson, Moose Jaw ; 
and C. F. Harrie, Macleod. The first 

named ia a good citizen, but has made 
no record in law to entitle himto the 
honor. The other two are neither 
respectable lawyers nor respectable 
citizens ;—they are Conservative party 
healers of none too good repute. The 
idea of putting upon these characters 
any such mark of distinguishing honor 
is calculated to disgust every lawyer of 
standing inthe country. Itis another 
thing which causes Conservatives as 
well as Liberals to thank God for the 
riddance of the Tupper outfit. 

“Tt has been suggested that Mr. 
Nelson’s Q.C.-ahip was designed as an 
appropriate reward for his late services 
as enumerator-—Q(ueer) Clompiler).” 


A newspaper in the interests of the 
Liberal party will shortly be stated at 
Moosomwin, with E. A. Burbank as 


editor and manager. 
— > 


A notice in The News says: ‘ Jack 
O'Neil, of Medicine Hat, is willing to 
spar ten rounds with any man in Mani- 
toba or the Nor:h-West Territories, of 
his own weight—135 Ihs—for $100 to 
$100.” Come, “Tough,” get in trim. 

Rise! Pints Lal 

Regina Board of Trade has been in- 
vited to cooperate with the British 
government, through the London cham 
ber of commerce, to prepare colonial 
tion to be held in Bruseele, Belgium, 
in 1897. 


— eee 


exhibite for the international exhibi- 


Hardware, 
Boots and Shoes, 


Iron, 


Tinware, 
Prices for Cash Only. 


Bd 


Agent for Featherstone Pianos 


R. BOGUE 


Stuart Livingston, a young Hamil- 
ton lawyer, who was made 2 Q.C. by 
the late government for political ser- 
vices, gives this explanation of how the 
extraordinary list of Queen’s Counsel 
came to be formulated: ‘There has 
been much complaint for some time 
past about the large number of lawyers 
in Canada, whose claims to the title of 
Q.C. were steadily ignored. It even 
reached the ears of the Queen herse!f, 
because she wrote to the government 
requesting that more Q.C.’s be appoint 
ed. In fact I saw the letter myeelf, 
and it was signed “ Victoria Regina.’ 
Her Majesty is indeed a busy woman 
if this legal gentleman tells the truth. 


Mr. E.G. Woodward, the defunct 
editor of THE Times, seems to have 
found & friend to espouse his cause 
in the Young man of the Calgary 
Herald, who happens to be a _brother- 
in-law of the deceased. The Herald 
says it hasn't yet expressed its own 
opinion, but it attempts to vindicate 
the action of the buried editor by try- 
ing to make out that the Regina Leader 
lease was a similar transaction. As 
the subject is one which is very humil- 
iating to Tok Times, we do not wish 
to discuss it, and wi!l only say that for 
our part We cannot see any similarity 
whatever between the two deals ; but 
supposing there was, would it make 
poor Woodward’s conduct any better ? 

A young sprig of a doctor, named 
Freeborn, was put on the platform at 


-Plour and Feed, Stoves and 
Wheat and Oats for Sale at Lowest 


>| are making up for Jost time, as we have 


novated in every department. 
House refurnished throughout. 


Dry Goods, Groceries, 


DPLVVUVULTVUVSTULUVUVULUSSSS 


ROOMS LICHTED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


BLLVVV000000000000088888 


First class Liquors and Cigars. Every 
couvenience for the travelling public. 


J.H. KERN, PROP. 


James Brass 
BRICK MANDFACTURER 


Makes the only Red Brick in 


Stony Beach. 


Crops in this settlement are looking 
fine, most of the grain being fairly well 
tilled. If westher continues favorable 
harvesting will commence ahout 10th 
of August. It is expected that wheat 
will yield between thirty and forty 
bushels to the acre and onts about fifty. 


the Territories. 


Moose Jaw 


Manitoba Street, 


HITCHCOCK 
MeCULLOCH, 


BANKERS 


AND 


FINANGIAL 


Haying operations are well advanc- 
ed in these parts, most of the farmers 
having finished cutting. 


In theearly part of this season, 
Stoney Beach was unfortunate in hav- 
ing no Sunday services, but now we 


two services each week. Mr. McLeod, 
of Lumsden preaches in the school 
house each Sunday morning, at 11. 
o’clock, and at 2:30 in the afternoon 
Rev. Jos. Rovinson holds a service at 
the same place. 


Althovgh our former school master 
has been at Pioneer for some time, he 
still likes to give us a quiet visit once 
and a while, notwithstanding the 
difficulty he has to contend with in 
crossing the creek at high water time. 


Our town has been visited regularly 
for two weeka past, by three pron:inent 
Moose Jawites, who have been the 
guests of Mr. Porter. 


Mr, John Fleury has finished his 
summer fallowing. 


Mies Fletcher is visiting her parents 
here. 


Stony Beach Patrons of Industry 
held their regular meeting in the 
schoool house, on Wednesday, July 
22nd. There was a large attendance, 
and the principal business transacted 
was in regard to binder twine supply 


SAUNDERS .. 


paper iteelf is concerned it is practical- An analysis of the new House of | the recent Twelfth of July celebration | for this fall. HAWKEYE. 
ly valueless. Gold and silver when! Commons shows that 99 members| ut Goderich to deliver an oration, and Saneana ester Ore ear eerie THE... 
coined bears the same guarantee, and | elected were not in the last parliament; | judging from the report of his speech. Hay Making. CONFECTIONER, 


yet the one goes at par and the. other 
may bring the amount of its com- 
mercial value, but does not generally 


pay for the manufacture. 


The position of the two great parties 
south of us is pretty clearly defined by 
Mr. Hugo K. Asher, in a speech lately 
The fol- 


delivered in San Francisco. 


There are, 


parliaments. 


mentary life. 
———— 


fifteen of these, however, sat in previous 
therefore, 
cighty-four men quite new to parlia- 


The Toronro World has begun to 
agitate fora Dominion Conservative 
convention, witha view to the re: 


he made a fool of himself. The Signal 
takes him off very neatly when it says : 
“Frothy Freeborn appears .to be 
troubled with a flux of language, ® 
dearth ot ideas, and a hankering after 
recognition as a silver-toned spell 
binder. Monday last he talked him- 
seif as dry as a lime-kiln and shouted 


Most of our native grasses are pro- 
pagated mainly by creeping root-stocks 
that spread under ground the same as 
a strawberry does above ground, and 
the white roots we see on such grass are 
not roots at all. The native rye grass 
which has been freely cultivated at 
Virden, is one of the best of our 


always on hand. 


Beat Brands in 
the Market. 


CIGARS! 


MOOSE. JAW. | Pr! 


stents 5 —Bank + ok ee Montreal| ASK-your D ruggist for 


Keeps a full stock of Fresh Goods 


. DAVIS & LAWRENCE CO., Lrp. 
Proprietors, Mowrmmst. 


PHOENIX 
SHAVING PARLOR. 


FOR FIRST CLASS 


Hair Cutting, Shaving, Shampoo- 
ing, Seafoaming 


Go Toe] 


H. W. Carter, 


COR. MAIN & RIVER ST’S. 
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ALL WORK CUARANTEED. 


Ottawa Hotel. 


Elaborately fitted up with 
atest improvements. Lighted 
throughout with electric Jight. 
Billiard hall and commercial 
rooms in connection. Every 
accomodation for the travelling 
public 


Choice Liquors a and Cigars. 


ACENTS.|R. H. W. | HOLT, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Hogs bought and sold. Fine 
Hogs on hand for sale. 


ee 


for ‘Water!’ The only response he | 
got, however, was from a keen-witted 
son of Donegal, who had voted for 


lowing is an extract : organization of the Conservative party. 
Mr. McLenun had better go easy or Sir 


Charles will be riding him out of the 


native grasses. What is generally 
called red top is, asarule, the grass 
known to botanists as fowl meadow 


Murray & 


lee Cream Parlors ! 
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In this hour of gratification and con- 
fidence of success, we turn to the 
- national leaders and the platforms on 


which they stand. 


Democratic. 
pillars of gold, set in shifting sand. 
There are only these four golden pil- 
lars to uphold many sagging, old worn- 
out planks. Upon this shaky plat- 
form stands a man, stern, 


been. The platform is strange to him. 


He didn’t asset in making it. He feels 
the glitter of the gold posts lends no 
He took 
ths platform because they gave him 
He is there 


stability to the structure. 


none other to stand on. 
and it ie too late to retreat. 


Un the other hand is the Democratic 


platform. It, too, is built on four pil- 


lars, but they are of sterling silver, set 


in the solid rock ef popular approval. 
Between the four corner stones crowd 


« hundred thousand strong Democratic 
shoulders steadying and supporting the 


platform. Upon this platform stands 
a man commanding in form, hopeful, 


‘ active, confident, looking with a brave 


brow to the future. He knows where 
ne stands. He helped to build that 
platform and is familiar with every 
inch of it. He is not a sphinx, 
- silently to stand and be stared at. No, 
upon his lips is the breathing living 
tire of eloquence springing from honest 
convictions. The people sre listening 
so him. Which platform do you think 
wise men will come to? Tha one 
where they can but stare and question, 
and run the chance of being covered 
by the ruins of the shaky structure, or 
the platform of strength, wiedom and 
success. 


The Democrats seem confident they 


"will carry the coming election on this. 


issue, and those who are interested will 
caretully watch the result. 


We see the two 
platforms—the Republican and the 
The first is built on four 


imposing 
silent, louking backward to what has 


remedialists. 


with Lord and Lady Brassey. 


ee 


Quebec, to be known as the McLaren 


stood to be composed of the five Me- 
Laren brothera, sons of the late James 
McLarer, who was largely interested 
in timber limits and lumbering in- 
dustries in various parts of Canada. A 
large lumbering interest of the estate 
is located at Buckingham. 
> 
[pic reported thet Montana is suf- 
fering from drought, and the grain is 
all being cut for green feed, the little 
there is of it. Stock owners are be- 
coming alarmed, as the hay crop will 
bea toval failure, the grass being 
withered up by tho hot winds which 
have prevailed there for weeks past. 
In other Western States, where crop 
prospects were excellent a week ago, a 
plague of grasskoppers has come in and 
they are devouring everything. Verily 
the lot of the agricultaralist is a hard 


one. 


party ranks as he did some of the anti- 


Reuven Fax, the Canadian comic 
vocalist, who is now in Australia, with 
the Palmer Company of New York, 
has received the highest complement 
of any actor who has yet visited that 
country, being the first actor who was 
ever known to receive an invitation to 
the Government house to luncheon 


A new match manufacturing concern 
han been established at Buckingham, 


Match Co. The company is under- 


Kilty on the 23rd of June, and who 
said, ‘ Listen to that divil av a wind- 
mill from Clinton wantin’ to be driven 
by wather.’” 


£ Sake ei 

The Ottawa Journal tenders to Her 
Majesty's loyal Opposition this chunk 
of whclesome advice :—" As to the 
second way of looking at the prospect- 
ive protests, namely the Conservative 
interests, The Journal fancies that if 
the leaders really intend to try them 
they are showing a queer political 
shortsightedness. Consider the situa- 
tion. On June 23rd the Conservative 
party, although possessed of power, of 
money, of prestige and of control of 
electoral nachinery,lost some forty con- 
stituencies throughout Canada out of 
about 130 which they previously held. 
n face of such aterrific blast of public 
opinion, the Conservative leaders— 
those sume leaders and on the same 
platform— propose now, without power, 
without money, without prestige, with- 
out control of electoral machinery, to 
attempt at once to gain a wholesale 
reversal of public opinion. Well ‘c'est 
magnifique’—perhaps, but certainly 
‘ce n’est pas Ia guerre’—and if the 
protests are made and tried and result 
in new elections, The Journal sill 
gamble on the prophesy that the Lib- 
eral whips will have to quit trying to 
keep Liberal members in Parliament 
on the right of the Speaker, for there 
will not be enough Conservatives in 
the House of Commons to occupy the 
front row on the opposite side.” 


grass, is propagated alm vst entirely by 
seed, and makes a nice sweet hay. 
There is very little of the true red top 
in our hay meadows, but it does well 
in rather wet ground, and makes capi- 
tal hay when well cured. For a month 
after the midcle of July -is the best 
time to cut. The substance is then 
well compacted and the straw has not 
had time to degenerate into woody 
fibre. It is worse than wasted time 
to cut hay when wet with either rain 
ordew. If cured at all it cures badly. 
The quicker it can be handled the bet- 
ter. Cut in the forenoon, and rake 
into windrows either the same night 
or next forenoon, if you want the full 
value of the crop. Hay bleached by 
sun and rain is not worth half price. 
It may generally need to be pat in 
small coils for a day or two, but by 
skilful management in light breezy 
weather it can almost be stacked 
direct from the windrows without risk 
of heating afterwards. It will havea 
nice green color, a sweet smell and an 
attractive flavor. For farmers who 
have dairy cows to winter, such a style 
of curing is indispensible, and it is 
equally important that calves should 
have the very best of hay. There is 
not so many skeletons lying arvund 
now when spring season comes, but 
there are still a few, and this kind of 
wintering is generally seen on a farm 
where the boss believes that if a beast 
has plenty to eat it will find some good 
and trample on the rest. A beast is 
better nourished on one ton of swect, 
well cured hay, along with what it can 
pick from a straw stack, than with 
three tons of the tasteless rubbish that 
some peoples call hay. 
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ALLKINDS OF = 


We alse sell Riddell's Biscuits. 


Now is the time to do your.. 
House Cleaning, 
Kalso 


mining 
ting, 


Gaining: &c., 


Call and see the latest in wall pap- 
érs. Samples taken and called 
for to any part of town. 


SO eee 
Bieyeles Repaired & Enameled. 
ee 
All orders promptly attended to. 
Paint shop: Crosbie Block, 
Main Street. 
P.O. Box 13. 


Spring has Come 


P. A. MELLER, |~” 


Lanman’s 


FLORIDA WATER 
A DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT 


SOFT DRINKS! For Handkerchief, Toilet and Bath. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 
ROYAL MAIL LINES. 


Cheapest and Quickest 
-ROUTBH — 


-- To the — 


OLD - COUNTRY, ! 


SAILING DATES. 
FROM MONTREAL. 


Pariaiari— Allan Line.......... Avg. 1 
Laurentian—Allan Line....... Aug. 8 

Dominion Line....Aug. ! 
Vancouver— Dominion Line....Aug. % 


Lake Winnipeg Beaver Line. Avg. 12 
OROM NEW YORE 


Paris— American g- 

State of Californie—Allan State. . Aug. 
State of Nebraska-AllanState. . Aug. a1 

Noordland—Red Star — July 29 


Cabin, $40, $45, $50, $60, $70, $80. In 
Se 630 to $35 ; Steerage $24.50 and 


ticketed througn to all points 
in Great Britain and Ireland and at soar 


low rates to all parts of theEuropean conti": 
are Prepaid passage arranged from +! 
te. 


J. K. Sreveneos, -_ 
Jaw. 
Weiss 9 Serer, 


OnrR Stace, Winnpeg. 


